


IT’S A BIG, wide, wonderful world — but not to Mrs. Aymara who sits 
in a park in Cochabamba, Bolivia, ruminating on her throbbing toothache. 
A meager and starchy diet leaves the Bolivian Indian with poor teeth. 








Boys and Girls 
and the Little Red Book 





Sister M. Sabina was once a Buddhist. After conversion, she became a 


Maryknoll Sister. Now her Gospel stories delight Kyoto’s youngsters. 


FATHER Roy P. Leonard, of New 
Orleans, and his friends who grace 
the preceding page, make a charming 
picture, indicative of the situation 
in Kyoto, Japan. There the Church 
is enjoying a success that was un- 
imaginable before the war. Part of 
this success is due to the excellent 
work of Father Leo J. Steinbach and 
. his loyal St. Vincent de Paul helpers, 
who have been feeding so many of 
the city’s poor. 

Another part of the success is 
attributable to other Maryknollers — 
priests, Brothers, and Sisters — at 
work in Japan’s cultural capital. Still 


more can be credited to the zealous 


Japanese clergy, headed by Mon- 


signor Paul Furuya. And very much 
can be assigned to the Japanese peo- 
ple themselves, who today are seek- 
ing a new way Of life to replace their 
values destroyed in the war. 

At all events, Maryknoll’s mission 
work in Japan is prospering. The 
Kyoto parish of St. Francis Xavier 
is a bustling hive of activity. Every 
Saturday afternoon hundreds of Jap- 
anese youngsters crowd all available 
space to receive their weekly lesson 
in catechism. From all parts of the 
city they come, each clutching tightly 
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Squatted Japanese-style on the floor of their Kyoto home, Big Sister 








Little Sister a last-minute check on correct catechism answers. 


gives 


The little red book is a familiar sight in the whole Kyoto area these 
days, since many Japanese in outlying villages now seek the Faith. 


the little red catechism book, which 
means so much to them. 

On other days of the week, the 
priests go out into the country vil- 
lages, where lessons from the little 
red book are also given. The entry 
to these villages was made through 
works of:charity. In fifty villages in 
the Kyoto area, Father Steinbach and 
his helpers distributed’ clothing. In 
many other villages, collections of 
food were taken up for the poor of 
Kyoto City. The villagers, impressed 
by this charitable activity, have asked 
to know more of the reason behind it. 


In the Jonan region, catechism 
classes were started for the children. 
The adults, from the mayor down 
to the poorest farmer, became in- 
terested. Now an entire village of 
5,000 people has asked for instruc- 
tion in the Faith. 

“It will be possible to start classes 
in every village around here,” writes 
Brother Clement Hansan, ‘‘as soon 
as more workers can be obtained.” 

This upsurge in the number of 
Christians and of people interested 
in becoming Christians, has caused a 
number of new churches to be built. 
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Father Thomas Prendergast’s slide films drive home the Church's message. 


The latest of these was opened re- 


cently in the Mishijin parish of 


Kyoto, and was dedicated by Mon- 
signor Furuya. The pastor is Father 
Benedict Tomizawa, assisted by 


Father Bernard J. Hesler of Schenec- 
tady, New York. 

Instruction in Catholic doctrine is 
not confined solely to the little red 
catechism book. Every modern means 
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California’s Father 
Maynard finds that 
Japanese young- 
sters seriously seek 
to discover the Truth. 
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of instruction is being used. Slides 
and slide films on doctrine, the lives 
of saints, and the life of Christ are 
used by the missioners. The theory is 
that, if the prospective convert sees 
what he is being told about, he will 
remember it longer. Phonograph rec- 
ords are used to attract, entertain, 
and teach. Finally, motion pictures 
are shown in Kyoto and the sur- 
rounding villages, to awaken interest 
in the Church and display some of its 
activities to prospective converts and 
to new Christians. 

Maryknoll, incidentally, has _re- 
cently sponsored the making of a 
motion picture on the Kyoto work. 
The film tells the story of Father 
Steinbach’s charitable work, and 
shows many Japanese boys and girls 
being instructed in catechism. 

But the Kyoto Maryknollers are 
working for more than a film re ord. 
They are making every effort to har- 
vest immortal souls, to take advan- 
tage of the strong interest in the 
Church, now being shown by the 
Japanese people. God’s grace is mak- 
ing it all possible. 











Even-olive trees 
can make 


men happy 


se, 


O MARYKNOLLER can 
afford to be inactive in the 
matter of social action. And 
it is gratifying to notice how many of 
our missioners are engaged in some 
form of activity to better the lot of 
their parishes. Like true imitators of 
Christ, they do not let the right hand 
know what the left hand is doing. As 
a result, it is difficult to get from mis- 
sicners all the details of their various 
projects of social welfare. Yet the 
knowledge of a successful project 
may be the spark that others need to 
put into execution their desires to 
help the needy. 
With this in mind, I persuaded 
Father Maynard Murphy, pastor of 










by Thomas J. Malone 
‘sa’, 


Petteoutsai in the Kaying Diocese 
of China for the last twenty years, 
to give me a brief outline of the 
activities he has introduced to help 
his people better their living con- 
ditions. His program has four main 
parts. 

The first is what Father calls his 
Rice Bank. Rice is loaned to deserv- 
ing families who have exhausted 
their supply before the semiannual 
harvest. In contrast to loan sharks, 
who charge an interest rate as high 
as 300 per cent, the mission’s Rice 
Bank charges fees that range from 
ten to twenty per cent. A committee 
of five dependable Catholics passes 
on the need of each family requesting 
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HOW TO FEED THE POOR 9 


a loan. Members of the committee 
also record the amounts of rice 
loaned and the payments received. 
The interest charged is put back into 
the bank to help an ever-increasing 
number of hard-up farmers. Two of 
the largest rice merchants were com- 
pelled by popular opinion to lower 
the interest rate on their rice loans as 
a result of the Mission Rice Bank. 

Father Murphy’s second project 
consisted in planting banana, pomelo, 
and papaya trees on the mission prop- 
erty, to increase fruit growing among 
his people. Seven to ten stalks of 
bananas will buy seventy pounds 
of unhulled rice. Fruit from pomelo 
(Chinese grapefruit) and papaya 
trees can be exchanged for rice and 
eggs. Surplus produce from the mis- 
sion orchards helps to support the 
mission and to provide food for 
charity cases. 

In addition to his orchards, Father 
Murphy set out vegetable gardens to 
provide the mission with vegetables 
all year round. Surplus crops are 
given to poor families. The gardens 
save money that can then be used in 
other projects. Father Murphy has 
vegetables on the menu all year 
round because he cans some. He pur- 
chased a simple canning outfit in the 
United States, had it shipped to 
China, and immediately put it to 
work. Canning is something of an 
innovation for South China; .other 
missioners, impressed by Father’s out- 
of-season tomatoes, string beans, and 
so on, are adopting the same pro- 
cedure. 

A third project came into being 
when Father Murphy persuaded the 
people of Petteoutsai to cut down 
their unproductive trees. Added in- 


ducement was given by his offer to 
buy the wood and pay for it in rice. 
Then Father imported olive trees for 
his people to plant. Olives — the 
Chinese like them cooked — make a 
welcome addition to the frugal meals 
of Chinese peasants. A portion of the 
olive crop furnishes rent for addi- 
tional orchard space, and this is 
assigned to the poorer families. 

Seasonal unemployment is one of 
the most serious problems in rural 
China. But Father Murphy’s fourth 
project is a real step toward solving 
this sad state of affairs. During the 
starvation months before the rice har- 
vest, when no work is available, the 
poorest families are employed by the 
mission. They build needed roads 
and paths; they keep others in repair. 
They construct walls, or do other 
needed work on the mission com- 
pound. They are paid at meal time 
in the form of good, nourishing food. 

Whether the new government will 
continue to permit all this social 
activity to continue, remains to be 
seen. The new regime has given oral 
approval to Father Murphy’s: system 
for feeding the poor. 

What the Chinese farmers appre- 
ciate most in their pastor are his 
sympathy and interest in their wel- 
fare. The heaviest burden of the poor 
in China, as in all parts of the world, 
is the feeling that they are ignored 
or forgotten. Father Murphy, like so 
many missioners, keeps himself con- 
scious of his duty to help. He is con- 
stantly seeking new ways and means 
of proving his sympathy and concern 
for the people who look to him for 
leadership. In this, he is typical of 
all missioners everywhere, who fol- 
low the pattern of Christ. 








HE SUPERIOR GENERAL'S CORNER 





By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


On some questions, responsible peo- 
ple in responsible posts sometimes 
take positions that appear patently 
false to even a high-school pupil. 

A friend who has had much experi- 
ence in Europe and in the Orient 
gave his explanation in this wise: 
“These people feel that, to appear 
intellectual and well informed, one 
must be a radical. To be orthodox is 
to be stupid.” 

Sometimes the Providence of God 
plays into the hands of the “‘stupid”’ 
who are courageous enough to be 
orthodox. Recent developments in 
the international field (in China, for 
instance) have proved that the judg- 
ment of ordinary men was right, 
while that of many so-called experts 
was so wrong that it is hard to ab- 
solve them from bad faith. 


A new trend in the scientific field 
likewise holds out hope for the “‘stu- 
pid.” Some forty years ago, when the 
older among us were in high school, 
Catholic boys and girls were con- 
sidered very much out of date because 
they still believed in creation. Now, 
after a long period of stylish agnos- 
ticism or rank materialism, the pen- 
dulum is swinging back, and we find 
many top-bracket scientists beginning 
to agree with dogma on this matter. 

A recent book — The Universe and 
Dr. Einstein, by Lincoln Bennet—has 
this to say: “If the universe is run- 
ning down and nature’s processes are 


proceeding in just one direction, the 
inescapable inference is that every- 
thing had a beginning: somehow and 
some time, the cosmic processes were 
started, the stellar fires ignited, and 
the whole vast pageant of the uni- 
verse brought into being.” 

Dr. Einstein has given his uncon- 
ditional approval to this book. It now 
appears that the doctor’s latest dis- 
coveries have led him away from 
materialism. 

“The unvarying rate at which ura- 
nium expends its nuclear energies 
and the absence of any natural proc- 
ess leading to its formation,’ says 
this same book, “‘indicate that all the 
uranium on earth must have come 
into existence at one specific time.” 
What a consoling thought! The word 
“uranium,” which brings up visions 
of horror, may be for many one of 
the ways back to God. 


In mission work in China, Korea, 
and Japan, one of our greatest dif- 
ficulties, particularly among persons 
who had some secondary education, 
was this very materialism that now 
seems to be questioned by the high 
and mighty in the world of science. 
But how much harm will have been 
done before the new trend seeps down 
to the college and high-school level? 
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THE CHRIST OF THE NEW PRIEST 


In the hushed silence of the Mary- 
knoll chapel, Bishop Lane raises the 
newly consecrated Christ. In their 
ordination ceremony, our new priests 
for the first time bring God to men. 
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Fr. WALTER W. WINRICH Fr. JOHN F. HARRINGTON Fr. THOMAS J. CRONIN 
Raymond, Wash. Lynn, Mass. 


Fr. PATRICK F. O'DONOGHUE - Fr. JOSEPH A. REINHART 
Washington, D. C. Stratford, Canada 











Below the 
38th Parallel 


by Patrick J. Duffy 


SINCE THE END of the war 
thousands of Korean Catholics have 
made up their minds to one thing: 
they prefer to live in the part of 
Korea that lies below the 38th par- 
allel. This decision was not easy to 
make involving as it did the abandon- 
ing of their homes, farms, and most of 
their possessions in the north, and 
the ticklish task of getting safely 
past Communist sentries guarding the 
border day and night. The fleeing 
Koreans did not know what material 
conditions they would meet in the 
southern half of their country. But 
they were sure that they would be 
free to practice their Faith if they 
could get across the border. 

Saint Benedict’s Parish in Seoul 
is a good example of how extensively 
Korean Catholics have migrated 


south. It now boasts of four thousand 
parishioners, and taking care of them 
alone would keep my two Korean 
assistants and myself quite busy. This 
parish has grown considerably since 
the end of the war as evidenced by 
the fact that there isn’t sufficient 
room for all the Catholics to attend 
Mass on Sunday. Now there are 
forty-four feet between the altar rail 
and the back of the church. ‘Adding 
at least thirty feet more of space is a 
*‘must.” 

Happily, the prospects of making 
conversions are now brighter than 
ever. We are allowed and even en- 
couraged to work among the patients 
of the Government hospitals. A num- 
ber of Catholic doctors and nurses 
have helped us immensely in intro- 
ducing the patients to the Faith. 
Highly encouraging is the fact that 
many of the non-Catholic nurses and 
a few of the doctors have been so 
impressed by our concern for the sick 
that they wish to be Catholics. 

Inspiring, too, is the way Koreans 
are coming to prepare for Baptism. 
I recently examined thirty adults 
who have completed the course of 
instructions. Probably by the next 
big feast we shall have fifty feady to 
be baptized. Small wonder, then, 
that the present church needs en- 
larging. 

I asked the bishop for help. He 
reluctantly refused, saying: “I have 
all I can do to take care of current 
expenses, and yet I must find the 
money somewhere to pay the con- 
struction costs of the two new 
churches that simply have to be built 
to take care of the great number of 
Catholics who have moved in from 
the north.” 


ONE OF the first things I noticed 
when I returned from a furlough in 
America was that my favorite tree 
was missing. I remembered it as a 
fully grown tree, which flourished on 
the one spot of the mission property 
where it was most needed. It ful- 
filled that need to perfection, shading 
the main entrance of both the house 
and the chapel on the west side 

“against the unbearable heat of the 
summer’s afternoon sun. There were 
other trees on the property, but none 
so elegant, so lovely to look at, 
so lavishly enhancing the entrance 
square to the house and the mission 
chapel. 

But when I returned, the tree was 
gone! Its companion, a few feet away, 
and only a third of the size of my 
favorite, stands there alone and awry. 
Where my grand tree stood, there 
now sticks out of the ground a des- 
picable old stump. 

When I first saw the odious re- 
mains of what had been a graceful 
and shady comfort, Father Chatigny 
happened to be near by. I said to him 
in amazement: “‘Why ever did you 

fell that tree? I 

would not have 

done that for a 

million dollars.” 

1 He smiled one of 

his broadest smiles 
as he replied: 


Woodsman, Spare My Tree 


by John C. Heemskerk 























“There was a wonderful amount of 
excellent wood in that tree. I needed 
a lot of lumber; I allowed the work- 
men to fell it.” 

Those words, the gleam in his eyes, 
the fond gestures he made as if he 
were again handling the wood, made 
me see the humor in the situation — 
the exactly opposite ways in which 
we had prized that grand tree. 

I had planted it as a sapling six or 
seven years ago. God gave it increase 
far beyond my fondest dreams. It 
filled to overflowing my heart’s desire 
for a shade tree. It stood there, glorify- 
ing God. Were it to fall, that would 
be a lasting pity. But to fell it would 
be an unpardonable crime. 

Father Chatigny, by hobby a car- 
penter, saw the need for improve- 
ments on the house and chapel. He 
drew his plans and then went in search 
of lumber. He hoped he would not 
have to spend too much time looking 
for just the right kind. He didn’t have 
to go far: as he opened the door of 
the house he saw my wonderful tree. 

Its wood, he knew, was strong and 
impervious to climate and age. And 
best of all, what a 
saving! Wasn’t it 
God Himself offer- 
ing it? What ,else 
could Father 
Chatigny do except 
have it felled? 














With every rumble twenty more homeless people 


South China plains in burning 

waves. The air hung heavy 
and oppressive. Day after day, the 
sun blazed forth each morning, 
scorched its way across the face of 
the earth, and then disappeared in 
the West—a fiery, molten mass. 
Throughout the countryside could 
be heard the beat of drums and the 
incantations of pagan priests, calling 
on their favorite spirits to send rain 
upon the parched and dusty land. If 


T HE HEAT rose up from the 





rain did not come soon, the abun- 
dant rice crop would be destroyed. 

Then, one day, on the southern 
horizon, the welcome sight of small, 
fleecy clouds appeared, leading the 
darker, more heavily burdened ones, 
like a troop of children preceding 
their parents to an outing. Soon a 
sheeted, translucent curtain cut the 
distant mountains from view. As a 
thousand horses on stampede, the 
rains came. The pitter-patter of the 
first drops gradually rose to a thun- 

















derous crescendo, pounding roofs, 
fields, and mountainsides. Tall bam- 
boo trees yielded before the force, 
and bent their heads to the ground. 

Usually such storms last about half 
an hour. But when this one kept up 
for hour after hour, we began to 
wonder if there was any water left in 
the ocean. The rain cascaded down 
in all its fury, day after day, until we 
felt like fish in a bottomless pond. On 
the sixth day, the unbelievable hap- 
pened: it rained harder, and the 


wind blew stronger —so much so 
that we began to fear that our tile 
roof would not be able to stand the 
strain. Then with abruptness the sun 
suddenly broke through the clouds. 
For the first time in almost a week, 
men ventured out of doors and were 
able to see the surrounding country- 
side. Landslides had torn huge, red 
gashes in the mountains, water 
poured through those tremendous 
wounds in raging torrents. 
However, the sun did not shine for 















































very long. Again the rains came 
down, and again the winds blew. 
For two more days the scenery was 
nothing but a sheet of falling water. 
On the ninth day the rain stopped, 
the clouds dispersed, and we ven- 
tured out of our prison to survey 
what damage had been done to the 
crops. 

In the lowlands, water began to 
form into little ‘pools. And as the 
mountains and overflooded rice 
fields began to get rid of the surplus, 
those pools became bigger and big- 
ger. Slowly, almost imperceptibly, 
they grew until they became wide 
rivers. We watched farmers cutting 
their green rice and stopped to ask 
one old Christian why he was doing 
so. He pointed to the rising water 
and said not a word. 

In that glance at the water, was 
years of sad experience. He knew 
that if he did not cut his crop then, 
he would never do so. We thought 
he was rather hasty, for we had no 
experience with floods. 

But on awakening the next morn- 
ing we were astonished to see outside 
our door not a pond, not a river, but 
an ocean of water, with large waves 
being lashed by the wind. 

At every free period, the children 
of the mission school would rush out 
of the gates to see how far the water 
had progressed since the last class. 
By nightfall the flood had entered 
the compound, and the children 
were romping and splashing, de- 
lighted that their playground had 
become a huge wading pool. 

With a seemingly self-confident 
assurance, the water rose, irresistibly, 
as we watched helplessly. It rose two 
inches an hour. And when one thinks 
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of the vast territory over which those 
two inches were spread, one gets 
some inkling of how much water fell. 
That night we had to move every- 
thing from the first floor to the 
second. The four pigs that we were 
raising had to be moved, along with 
piles of books, paper, chairs, boards, 
and food. By the next morning, 
those things that had not been 
moved the day before were either 
floating or submerged. The ground 
floor was in complete disorder. The 
water there smelled of the dead rats 
and snakes that had not made their 
escape in time. But through it all the 
exultant faces of the children were in 
stark contrast to those of their elders. 
The latter realized what a flood like 
this meant: months of lean rations, 
and possibly eventual starvation. 


IT SEEMED impossible that the 
water could rise any higher, but it 
did. During the day, the children 
enjoyed themselves paddling all over 
the compound on makeshift boats. 
But as night fell, one could see a 
tenseness come over them. They 
heard houses in the village, both far 
and near, falling into the water with 
terrifying roars. Lying in bed that 
night I could hear the rumble, as if 
it were thunder, every six minutes 
or so, of a falling mud-brick home. 
It was hard to realize that each such 
rumble meant ten to twenty more 
homeless people. 

As the sun dawned on a new day, 
it became imperative for me to move 
the Sacred Hosts from the taber- 
nacle, for the chapel floor was under 
two feet of water, and the altar was 


' threatening to float away. I took the 


lunette and the ciborium to a class- 








Flood waters pour through the gate of a Maryknoll mission in the Wuchow 
area ( above), while homeless refugees (below) seek safety on high ground. 


room on the second floor. There, 
above a sea of stagnant water, I 


celebrated Mass. 

To look out over that sea of water, 
and sea it was — one would think 
himself in the heart of an ocean. The 
water stretched to the faraway 
mountains. Here and there tiny three- 
board rafts plied the waters, carry- 
ing dogs, pigs, household possessions 
as well as the miserable families 
whose houses had fallen apart during 
the night. Dotting the vast expanse, 
like little islands, were the vari- 
ous villages — people and animals 
perched on the housetops. Every so 
often a gust of wind would blow, and 
several more houses would crash in 
unison, their water-soaked, mud- 
bricks giving way to the force of the 
waves created by the wind blowing 
in very strong gusts. 

If it were not for the terrible after- 
effects, a flood could be a rather 
pleasant event. It affords a complete 
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change of scenery and living. We set 
up our stove on the back porch and 
life resumed in a camp-like atmos- 
phere. It was like being at a beach 
resort. For, under the brilliant sun 
and cloudless sky, 
the mountains 
took on richer col- 
or and the fresh 
breezes made one 
feel as though he 
were in the Wis- 
consin Dells. But 
frequently the 
thunder of a.crumbling house 
brought one back to his senses. He 
stiffened and waited for cries to rend 
the air. But none came, for if some- 
one were in the collapsing house, he 
would not live long enough to scream 
for help. 

Meanwhile, the water continued 
to rise, slower than before, but suf- 
ficiently to be noticeable. When the 
flood reached five and a half feet, on 
our compound, it was decided to 
move the school children who had 
not already gone home to the neigh- 
boring mission of Szewong, which 
was on higher ground. The children 
of the mission school were a grave 
responsibility. One misstep could 
send a child plunging into the water 
and possible death. It was a tedious 
task to take the children in pairs, 
from the inundated mission to dry 
ground. To make sure that none of 
them was lost in the process, I 
accompanied each “‘sailing.” 

At last they were all deposited on 
high ground with only a walk of six 
miles before them. I paddled back 
to the mission, noting the great 
silence which covered the land. It 
was broken only by the crash of fall- 
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ing houses. I could not free my mind 
of thoughts of the homeless, the 
starving, the drowning, and the mis- 
erable. Nothing in my boyhood years 
in Chicago, or my seminary years 
at Mundeline or 
Maryknoll had 
prepared me for 
such an experi- 
ence. 

On the next day, 
the water began to 
recede, but it was 
another three days 
before other missioners could get 
around and survey the damage. Even 
then they had to travel by rowboat. 
Father Sprinkle rowed to Kweipeng 
to the post office for mail. At the 
post office he climbed out of his boat 
into a second story window, and then 
went up to the third story where the 
post office had set up temporary 
quarters. 


NEWS was beginning to arrive in 
Kweipeng of the damage caused by 
the flood. Torrents pouring out of 
the mountains had wiped out whole 
sections of the city of Liuchau. It was 
impossible to even estimate the loss 
of life and of property. Entire vil- 
lages had been washed away in the 
Topong hills. A wall of water pour- 
ing down the Szewong River had 
wiped out everything in its path. The 
river was like a torrent, full of debris 
of every kind — houses, logs, rafts, 
and boats. Steel and concrete bridges 
had disappeared completely before 
the powerful force of the unbridled 
flood. 

Thousands of Chinese villages had 
been completély leveled. Millions of 
people were homeless. The whole 
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West River Valley had used mud for 
building. Houses built on the banks 
of the river had brick and stone 
foundations as protection against or- 
dinary high water. But this flood, 
now reckoned to be the worst flood 
to hit China in the past century, 
destroyed even those homes’ that had 
been built with brick foundations. 

In the days that followed, reports 
came to Kweipeng from other Mary- 
knoll missions in Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi provinces. The seminary at 
Pingnam saw flood water rise above 
its second floor. The mission stands 
on the highest ground in Pingnam, 
but it had many of its buildings 
engulfed. Only the roofs of some of 
the buildings rose above the flood. In 
the surrounding countryside, whole 
villages were completely under 
water. Water flooded the mission 
compound at Tanchuk. Paksha mis- 
sion had four feet of water in the 
main mission building. 

But the flood was not confined 
solely to the West River and its 
tributaries. Additional storms, and 
the backing up of water in South 
China, sent the Yangtze and Yellow 
Rivers on their worse rampages in 
many years. 

The great tragedy of the floods is 
the destruction of crops. Rice was 
nearly ready for harvest when the 
deluge struck. Peanuts, soybeans, 
and other vegetables vanished in the 
swirling waters. Even crops on high- 
est ground were destroyed by the 
torrents that fell from the skies. Fruit 
trees, laden and almost ripe for the 
picking, now stand gaunt and bare. 
Even the grass on the ground is 
dead. 

The loss of the rice crop is a stun- 
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ning blow, and one from which 
many farmers will never recover. 
Since early 1949, the people of South 
China were but one step ahead of 
famine. Now the flood has allowed 
famine to catch up. 


BECAUSE of unstable political 
conditions during 1949, the people 
had no faith in paper money. Rice 
became the commodity of exchange. 
Merchants from Hong Kong and 
Canton traveled through Kwangsi 
and Kwangtung, selling cloth and 
knickknacks, for which they accepted 
only rice in payment. Rice left the 
southern provinces by the boatload. 
Merchants then brought in radios, 
sewing machines, phonographs, bi- 
cycles, and so on. More and more 
rice left South China. 

Suddenly there was no more rice. 
The wealthy sent carriers many miles 
inland to bring back rice so that 
the employers might eat. The poor 
refused to work for money; they de- 
manded rice. When rice was not 
given, starvation set in. Farmers 
pledged their fields, and borrowed 
rice for seed at exorbitant rates of 
interest. After the harvest everything 
would be all right, they believed. 
But now there will be no harvest of 
this crop, and unless unexpected 
help comes quickly, there will not 
even be a next crop. 

In this section of China, there are 
two rice crops a year. The first crop 
was almost ready to be cut when the 
flood came. This crop would be used 
for food; part used to repay loans 
and debts; and another part set 
aside for seed for the first crop of the 
next year. At the time of the flood, 
the second crop was already in the 








Father Mulcahy wades into his mission. Note 
mark on building, made by the flood’s crest. 


seed beds, awaiting transplanting 
when the first crop should be cut. So 
the flood did not wipe out only one 
rice crop, but three. 

Now there is no rice available. 
Those who had stored some for an 
emergency, lost all but what they 
could quickly carry away on a raft, 
along with clothes and household 
goods. The sea of flood water has 
retreated, only to leave behind a sea 
of starvation. 

The situation is desperate. We are 
trying to render what help we can, 
but our help is like one raindrop 
compared to the billions that fell. 
Millions of dollars are needed, and 
the all-out help of relief agencies. 
But we doubt if such will be given. 
The unsettled political conditions 
obscure the vision of people in most 





of the outside world. 

We can only expect 
famine and pesti- 
lence. Famine, be- 
cause no rice is left. 
Pestilence because 
floods pollute the 
land, and starvation 
leaves the body easy 
prey for disease- 
carrying bacteria 
and germs. Officials 
estimate that several 
million Chinese will 
die as the result of 
this flood. 

It is a great mys- 
tery to us how the 
outside world can 
ignore so terrible a 
tragedy. More people 
will die here ina single 
flood than America 
lost in the Revolu- 
tionary, Civil and the World Wars, 
all added together. If the news of 
China’s flood reaches the American 
people, it will only be a paragraph 
or two hidden away on an inside 
page of their newspaper. Yet the 
crash of an airplane in which several 
dozen perish will be treated with 
screaming headlines. Is Chinese life 
held so cheap that the tragedy of 
many millions can pass by unnoticed? 

China has undergone many tragic 
floods. In 1642, a sea wall at Kaifeng 
gave way and 300,000 people 
drowned. In 1887, hundreds of thou- 
sands perished in a Honan flood. 
Some 10,000,000 were left homeless 
or dead following the 1939 floods in 
the north. The Foochow floods in 
1948 killed thousands, and left hun- 
dreds of thousands homeless. Even 
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more staggering statistics could be 
given for the casualties from famine 
during the last few decades. Here is 
tragedy on a grand scale! No wonder 
then that so many missioners think 
of the Chinese peasant as a hero. 
Flood, famine, plague, and war. He 
carries on in spite of them. 

In other parts of the world, help 
is quickly made available to the suf- 
ferers of a tragedy caused by nature. 
In last year’s landslide in Ecuador, 
aid for survivors was rushed in by 
plane. In the winter floods in the 
United States, the Army, Coast 
Guard, Red Cross, and a host of 
organizations lent succor to the vic- 
tims. 

But the Chinese stands alone. 


IT IS more than a month now 
since the flood receded. A casual 
observer might think that it had 
never occurred, unless he noted the 
telltale lines on the buildings and 
foliage. He would never think that 
the fields now green in rebirth had 
been a dull, nauseating brown. He 
would never think that a sea of water 
had left the people impoverished, for 
they still wear the same poor clothes, 
go about the same daily tasks, smile 
in the same affable way upon meet- 
ing you. But where there was once 
superabundance, there is now insuf- 
ficiency. Where there was once hope, 
there is now a cheerless fatalism. 
Where there was once food in the 
bin, there is now only dust. And 
where there was once childish laugh- 
ter in the farm courtyard, there is 
now only silence. And in that silence 
a dark and shrouded reaper named 
Death garners the land’s only abun- 
dant harvest. 


SPECIAL 


NOTE 





TO BE HUNGRY, cold or sick hurts 


just as much ‘in Asia or Africa as in 


’ Europe or America. When a person 


is hungry or cold er sick, he needs 
help right away. We haven’t time 
to send out an SOS for help: we 
must give immediately what we 
have. The halt, the blind, the sick, 
the homeless, the hungry, the 
naked, in the mission field are 
being cared for by Maryknoll’s 
Charity Fund. Your donation to the 
Charity Fund will give you a share 
in the works of mercy; it will make 


you a partner of our missioners. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK 





Cracking 
the 
Shell 


" by Hugo M. Gerbermann 


town tucked away in the 

mountains of Guatemala. The 
six hundred inhabitants are mostly 
Indians, and a very independent lot, 
too. They cling to odd customs for 
dear life and they look upon every 
outsider, including the priest, as an 
intruder. The Padre is welcome at 
their annual festa, only because a 
festa without a Padre is not a festa. 
The church in San Juan Ixcoy is a 
big, rambling affair, the four walls 
of which are lined with ugly black 
statues of all shapes and sizes. 

Some time ago, determined to put 
an end to some of the superstitious 
and idolatrous practices in this town, 
I moved my equipment and the two 
best catechists from Soloma, for a 
two-week stay. The Indians used all 
sorts of cunning to dissuade me from 
remaining. They couldn’t possibly 
raise the money to buy food for the 
Padre; all the men were out working 
and too busy to come in for instruc- 
tions; besides, the Padre’s beautiful 
horse would get nothing to eat, as 
there was no feed in town. To all 
these excuses, I replied that I was 


S*: JUAN IXCOY is a small 







staying and that nothing could deter 
me. 
The first night was very dishearten- 
ing. Five Spanish-speaking girls and 
a few Indians made up the congrega- 
tion. After my forceful instruction, 
which was climaxed by an explana- 
tion of the necessity for Christian 
marriages and families, an old man 
got up and exclaimed: “What are 
you trying to hand us? Marriage was 
abolished fifty years ago. I am an old 
man and ought to know!” 

That night the grass roof of the 
mud hut that served as a rectory let 
the rain fall through like a sieve. I 
drew a rubber poncho over my sleep- 
ing bag and went to sleep. 

The next day I tried to persuade 
the Spanish-speaking girls to receive 
Holy Communion and pray for the 
success of the mission. Three said 
they would. The other two came to 
me privately and whispered: “We 
are not baptized. Will you please bap- 
tize us in secret?” Before they were 
ready for baptism, two boys had 
joined the instruction class. 

The teachers in the local school 
are spiritists, and they kept telling 
the people: ‘“That priest is a hypo- 
crite, like all priests! He leads a licen- 
tious life.”” These and other remarks 
not fit to print, I heard them saying. 
The pupils were deathly afraid of 
the teachers, and made a beeline for 
home after school hours instead of 
coming for instructions. But a few 
holy cards worked wonders. When 
the children learned of them they suf- 
fered in silence the jeers of the 
professors, and came to catechism. 
Eighteen made their first Holy Com- 
munion before the two-week mission 
closed. 
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Good-by'! 


MARYKNOLL’S new missioners 
are ready to say farewell to family 
and friends, but Maryknoll is faced 
with a financial problem that must 
be met before they can leave. We 
need $500 to provide the ticket and 
transportation for each missioner. 

If it were only a matter of finding 
the fare for one or two of our priests, 
arrangements could be made. But 
21 times $500 comes to a sum that 
furrows the brow of our Maryknoll 


_treasurer. It is a first-class prob- 
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lem, which must be settled some- 
how and soon. 

Therefore, we respectfully sub- 
mit for your approval a little plan by 
which you can ‘‘go part way’’ with 
this year’s group of Maryknoll Mis- 
sioners, and thus help them to get 
to fields afar. 

If you can’t help, will you kindly 
recommend the idea to someone 
else? We shall be grateful for any 
portion of the transportation costs, 
no matter how large or how small. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK. 








I enclose $__ __to help pay the passage of one Maryknoll Missioner to 
his field of work. I wish him success! 
My Name od 
Street_ 





City 






































DON’T 
Forget to Say 


“HOWDY!” 





by William J. Collins 


“4 NHIS MORNING I scolded 
the houseboy because he had 
forgotten to clear away some 

cobwebs. While I was waxing elo- 

quent, the African lad said nothing 

but just stood and waited. When I 

had finished, he said: “Good morn- 

ing, Father. Did you sleep well?” 

I had forgotten to greet him first, 
so my scolding was wasted. What I 
had said hadn’t meant a thing. He 
paid no real attention until he got in 
his salutation. 

This verbal shaking of hands is an 
essential of the politeness of African 
natives. Nothing can begin without 
it. And don’t think one can evade it 
by giving a general greeting to a 
group. Oh, no! If I meet five people 
on the road, they all greet me, and I 





am expected to greet each one in- 
dividually. 

The African native thinks a great 
deal of what seems to us a common, 
ordinary thing. It is considered a 
great insult deliberately to refuse to 
salute a person. Sometimes I forget 
to do it, For example, I may be in 
my office, busily discussing some busi- 
ness with a visitor, when another 
native comes in and greets me. If I 
pay no attention to his ceremonial, 
he remarks querulously, ‘“‘Padri, I 
greeted you.” Then the business has 
to wait until I have paid in kind. 

One afternoon Father Brannigan 
was returning from a sick call, and 
as he was coming along the road he 
heard someone shouting from a 
near-by hilltop. A native raced pell- 
mell down the hill. Father Brannigan 
jammed on the brake of his motor- 
cycle and waited for the native, think- 
ing he had an important message. 

“Good afternoon, Father,” said 
the man breathlessly. “T just wanted 
to greet you.’ 

Oftentimes when I am in my office 
visitors come in, put their walking 
sticks in the corner, and greet me. 
When I return the greeting and ask 
what the visitors want, the answer 
is that they just came in to say their 
version of “Hello!” 

There is a solemn ceremony here 
every night. The cook and the house- 
boy march in. The houseboy puts the 
key to the kitchen on a nail, and then 
both natives line up. At some un- 
seen signal, they bow together and 
murmur, “May you sleep well, 
Father.” 

Our natives begin and end the day 
with a greeting. Yet this land of cour- 
tesy is called “Darkest Africa.” 
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CHINA’S 
DAUGHTERS 


, 


Some 5,000 Chinese Sisters 
carry forward the work of 
the Church in China today. 
The record of these native 
communities is one of deep 
devotion and loyal service. 


A PHOTO STORY * 








The Sisters shown on these pages were all 
trained in Maryknoll missions of South China. 
They have been prepared for many tasks. 
Some teach school; others carry on dis- 
pensary work; still others bicycle into the 
country, to teach the doctrine to the Chinese 
womenfolk, ordinarily so difficult to reach. 
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Sister Mary Pak (right) has just 
been professed at Yeungkong. The 
beaming little lady at her side is 
her aunt, who raised her. Bishop 
Donaghy has sent Father Mark Ten- 
nien (above) Chinese Sisters to help 
instruct his many catechumens of 
the large convert movement under 
way in the Wuchow area and pre- 
pore them for Baptism. From every 
one of our missions comes praise for 
these self-sacrificing women. “A 
large part of our success,” writes 
one missioner, “is due to our native 
Sisters who give themselves 
so entirely and devotedly to God.” 








(ood-by, 
Cantina! 


by Jerome P. Garvey 


NE of the problems we had to 
() face here in Talca, Chile, was 

the fact that our young work- 
ers had nothing to do on Sunday 
afternoons, other than pass their time 
in cantinas or loaf on street corners. 
These idle hours on Sunday were 
not only tedious but morally dan- 
gerous. 

With these thoughts in mind, we 
mentioned around town the fact that 
an occasional dance might not be a 
bad idea. The old school of thought 
was disturbed no end — nothing so 
radical had ever happened in Talca 
before. But with the permission of 
Bishop Larrain we went ahead. 

Our program for the children at 
the Institute of Leo XIII is over by 
4:30. In the interval, until 5:30, we 
set up our record player, put tables 
and chairs in our largest classrooms, 
line up ping-pong tables for the non- 
dancers, and open for business. The 
dance lasts until nine o’clock. 

Our experience shows that the 
innovation is a good thing. For the 
admission price of two pesos — about 
seven cents — our lads can dance for 
three hours, take a cup of coffee and 
a plate of zopaipillas (a sort of heavy 
pancake smothered in syrup), or play 
ping-pong. If they get hungry or 
thirsty again, they can buy soft 
drinks, cookies, or more zopaipillas. 





The predominance of men on the 
first Sunday gave the dance the ap- 
pearance of a stag party. The lads 
told us simply that “girls are. very 
scarce.” In recent weeks the scarcity 
seems to have diminished. Our mar- 
ried students bring their wives — and 
even babies. Single men bring their 
sisters or cousins.*Who knows but 
romance may even blossom forth 
from our Sunday dances! 

Music for the dancing is furnished 
by records and a live orchestra. 
Father Manning handles the records, 
in best disk-jockey style. He an- 
nounces the numbers, makes obser- 
vations between selections, and even 
has a soft-drink company to sponsor 
him. The orchestra is a very unusual 
group, called Conjuncto Palacios; the 
members are all brothers and sisters, 
ranging in age from five to seven 
years. These youngsters do an excel- 
lent job and are getting quite a repu- 
tation around town because of their 
playing for us. 

This dance program brings us 
closer to our people, and they find it 
easier to talk with us about their 
problems. We do all we can to solve 
the problems. The only objection to 
our dances, now, comes from the 
cantina owners whose Sunday sales 
of alcoholic beverages have fallen 
away off. 
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The Field Afar 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD AIL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


® 


Maryknoll was established in 1911 

by the American Hierarchy to 

prepare missioners from the 

United States and to send them 

forth, under the direction of the 

Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 





This Month’s Cover 


THE Mayjority 

of the people of — Marviknoll 
Latin America J “a 
live close tothe jf 

soil, work hard ¢ 
from dawn to 
sunset, earn 
only a precari- 
ous existence. 
The woman on 
our front cover this month is from 
Bolivia but she is typical of the 
vast mass of people. Hers is an 
honest face, marked by honest toil. 
She must be given a chance to ob- 
tain more from life than just work. 
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Christ and the 


T HE RELIEF of the poor is a work dear 
to the Church, always and every- 
where, and nowhere more so than in 
her missions. In every country where the 
Church has penetrated, this merciful activ- 
ity forms a prominent part of her apostolic 
program. Every mission station — almost 
every missioner — engages in this work as 
circumstances require and means allow; and 
such has been the case for many centuries 
all over the world. When all the relief meas- 
ures of the Church are put together, they 
add up to an immense contribution of mercy 
and social service on a global scale. 

‘As long as you did it to one of these my 
least brethren, you did it to me” (Matt. 
xxv:40). This sentence rings forever in the 
soul and conscience of every Catholic mis- 
sioner, enlisting his deep sympathy for the 
poor and needy who surround him, and 
spurring him on continually to active efforts 
in their behalf. 

**T loved the people, and that love brought 
me to Christ,” said Henry George, the 
famous author of Progress and Poverty, to 
Cardinal Manning. “I loved Christ,” re- 
plied the English Cardinal, ‘‘and so learned 
to love the people for whom He died.” The 
Catholic missioner has this double love as 
part of his vocation. 


characteristic and essential expression 

of the Church’s being. It has a unique 
apologetic value; for making the Church 
known and loved, it possesses a power that 
is hardly equaled by anything else. Vast 
numbers of deserving people receive aid and 
comfort in the miseries and misfortunes of 


Ties DIVINE CHARITY is the most 
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World’s Poor 


their hard and friendless lives. These people 
have minds and hearts, and in them is stored 
the memory, more or less vivid, more or less 
grateful, of an alleviation that came to them 
when they did not know where to turn in 
their extremity. The alleviation seemed al- 
most to drop from the skies — and it did, 
for it was truly sent by God. People do not 
always see God’s hand in the relief that is 
given them; but they do make the acquaint- 
ance of His Church — very many for the 
first time — in a manner calculated to im- 
press them very deeply and-favorably. 

This is a broadcast sowing of good seed 
that seldom fails to produce a harvest of 
good will; and it is one that often eventuates 
in numerous conversions. Equally important 
is the spectacle of the Church in her role of 
all-embracing mercy, which is thus given to 
the whole pagan world. -This vision has 
dawned over many mission lands, through 
the compelling revelation of the Church’s 
love and solicitude for the poor. 


the great mission fields of the world 

today are truly appalling. Millions of 
human beings are displaced and homeless; 
millions are always hungry. The immensity 
of the problem is the first lesson impressed 
upon missioners who work in such areas. 
Those good Samaritans manage to help an 
enormous number of people in an amazing 
number of ways. They are carrying on a 
timeless tradition of the Church, one of her 
most cherished services to humanity. The 
poor we have always with us, and it is good 
to know that they are being aided in the 
name of Him who called them His brethren. 


Tie SOCIAL and economic needs of 


THREE-MINUTE 
Meditation 


‘‘Separate me Saul and Barnabas 
for the work...” (Acts xiii:2) 


NLY a very gifted person can 

see an opportunity, size it up 
for what it’s worth, and make the most 
of it. Saint Barnabas was gifted in this 
way. 


His opportunity came when he was 
sent from Jerusalem to Antioch, to 
investigate two obscure disciples who 
were giving Christ’s message to the 
Gentiles. Barnabas saw the tremen- 
dous possibilities of bringing the riches 
of Christ to the non-Jewish world. This 
at a time, mind you, when most of the 
Apostles thought Christ was the ex- 
clusive property of the Jews. 


Barnabas knew the way to turn these 
possibilities into realities. He was the 
one who had first welcomed the ex- 
persecutor of Christ, Saul— the very 
man who had the talents to bring Christ 
to the Gentiles. 


Great students of St. Paul are 
unanimous in giving Barnabas a large 
share of the credit for getting the 
Apostle of the Gentiles started on 
his missionary career. 


As a missioner himself, Barnabas 
was quite successful. He had all the 
qualities necessary for the making of a 
fine missioner. 


Conclusion: Do we realize, as did 
Barnabas, that our lives are closely 
watched by those who do not know 
Christ? What they see in us will either 
draw them to the Saviour or drive them 
away. 
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ew Hampshire’s Sister Mary 
Ignatia McNally covers sta- 
tions in China by foot power. 
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Two Maryknoll Sisters write reports home while aboard a Chinese junk. 





Sisters Get Around 


A Maryknoll Sister 
Ought to Be Twins 


WE HAVE TO GET AROUND! 
When there are only four Sisters 
in two million square miles, as we 
are in the Pacific island group of 
Palau, the Sisters cannot afford to 
stay in their convent. 





“A good missioner takes anything 
that comes along, provided that it’s 
going in his direction,’ says the 
veteran. This accounts for many a 
narrqw squeak when guardian angels 
work overtime on busses, junks, bi- 
cycles, planes, sampans, and any 
other means of transport. 

In Nicaragua, traveling is done 
by plane, unless we want to waste 
six precious months jolting through 
the jungle on a mule. In the Phil- 














The Sisters in Hawaii have 
their hands full with the 
children of every race and 
mixture. Sister M. Amata 
Brachtesende, St. Louis, Mo., 
can get coconuts right out- 
side the convent door. No 
one in boxing circles ever 
heard of Sister Mary David 
Berkiey, Brighton, Mass., 
but she’s a good trainer. 
Sister Mary Canisius Meyer, 
of Ontario, is cloud bound. 
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Sister Rita Marie Regan, of Fairhaven, 


Mass., travels by bus (above) but is 
also at home (below) on a “‘bike-taxi.” 





ippines, we travel in a ten-ton truck 
fitted with wooden seats. The truck 
is perfect for stowing chickens in 
baskets, pigs with tied legs, great 
bamboo trays of fish, bundles and 
luggage of all kinds; but somehow, 
it never has space enough for an 
American’s feet. 

In China, however, we really 
learn to travel. Arrive today or to- 
morrow? Is the bridge still there? 
Must the bus stop at every teahouse 
along the road, to have water poured 
into its steaming radiator? The safest 
way to keep a schedule is to walk. 
We rely on our two feet, much of the 
time in interior China. Twenty miles 
a day is not an extraordinary walk. 

A Sister on the missions usually 
has one ambition: to be in two (or 
preferably a dozen) places at once. 
There is so much to be done; there 
are so few to do it! 

In China, despite Communist ad- 
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vances, thousands of converts must 
be instructed for the sacraments. 

Japan’s dazed people are groping 
towards the Faith in ever-increasing 
numbers. Whole towns clamor for 
baptism, but first the people must be 
taught the doctrine. 

In Hawaii, the pagan East meets 
the modern West. The island people, 
so eager to learn from America, must 
be trained to follow our God as 
eagerly. as they fall in line with 
material civilization. 

Millions of souls in South and 
Central America need only to know 
Christ’s truth, to love it. But they 
don’t know; they have never been 
taught. 

In mission fields, more than 450 
Maryknoll Sisters are trying to be 
twins, even quintuplets. In Toishan, 
China, for instance, two Sisters con- 
duct a hospital, treating some 530 
patients a month; in Loting, three 
Sisters keep an orphanage with 150 
children, and also operate a dispen- 
sary where 4,837 patients find relief 
each month. In Hawaii, two Sisters 
train 120 lay teachers, who in turn 
teach 3,000 children in public schools. 





These instances are just a few of 
the many. To anyone scanning mis- 
sion reports, it does seem that Mary- 
knoll Sisters soon learn to be in two 
places at once. But how much more 
could be done, if there were more 
Sisters! War and poverty and un- 
settled world conditions have stripped 
many a region of its priests and 
Sisters. Constantly, calls for help 
come from faraway places. We can- 
not even answer one hundredth of 


. them. 


Only a mere 1% of America’s 
141,000 Sisters are in foreign-mission 
work. Yet never before have the 
nations of the world been so ready 
for Christ’s message. Americans, 
especially, can déliver that message 
effectively to a world that marvels at 
what America can do. Yet our appli- 
cants do not average one per diocese. 

Swift young Americans, ready and 
anxious to carry His message to 
every corner of the world, are badly 
needed. Naturally the demands of 
mission work require health, men- 
tality, and stability above average. 
We never refuse anyone who can 
meet the requirements. 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK. 


Dear Sisters: 


In spirit I am with your missioners in their grand apostolate. To help make it fruitful, 


I enclose $ 


as a token of my good will. OUR LEGAL TITLE IS: 


The Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Inc. This is the correct name to use in making 


your will or other legal document. 


Name 





Street 








City 


Kone State 





Each month, I will offer____ 


Each month, for as long as I can, I will send $ 
Sister. I understand that this does not obligate me in any wav. 


___-days of prayer and work for the missions. 


____ to sponsor a Maryknoll 
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A true story 




























by Philip Morini 


¢ J around that fact. Out of work for the past six 
months, she was down to her last dollar. But. 
other people were even worse off. Take the Chinese, 
for instance, about whom the missioner was talking 
from the pulpit. They didn’t even have homes to go 
to — she at least had a shack that sheltered her. 
They had to walk over the face of China — she at 
least had an old jalopy. They were without hope 
— she‘at least expected that a dancing engagement 
would turn up sooner or later. 

When the missioner finished talking, he left the 
pulpit and came into the body of the church to 
take up his collection for a place called Maryknoll. 
Jean Dale wrote her name on the envelope that 
had been passed around, and put her last dollar 
into it. After all, she reasoned, she could trust in 
God, but the Chinese didn’t even know Him. Be- 
sides, the missioner needed the dollar more than 
she did. 

After Mass, she got into her battered old car and 
started home. Engrossed in trying to figure a way 
out of her predicament, she drove to the end of a 
dead-end street before realizing her error. As she 
backed up her car to turn around, she noticed a 
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“For Rent” sign on the house at the 
very end of the street. She stopped 
the car and got out for a closer look. 

It was a small, white cottage, 
somewhat run-down; but a bucket of 
soapy water and a little paint would 
work wonders. Probably the average 
person wouldn’t give the cottage a 
second look, but to Jean Dale, it was 
like a mansion compared to the hovel 
where she lived. 

Suddenly, she thought, 
shouldn’t I rent this house?” 

She went to a neighboring house 
and learned the name of the real 
estate agent who was handling the 
property. Next, she went to this 
man’s little office, but as the day 
was Sunday, the office was closed. 
A sign hanging in the office window, 
however, gave the real-estate agent’s 
home address. 

It was not much trouble for Jean 
Dale to find the agent’s home. She 
told the man how she had been com- 
ing home from church and had seen 
the cottage. Then she asked the 
rental. 

“We haven’t had a single call on 
that place,” the man said. “It’s at 
the end of a’blind street, so few see it. 
We'll rent at thirty dollars a month.” 


“Why 






“T haven’t the money now,” Jean 
said, “‘and I won’t have it for several 
weeks. But will you trust me?” 

The man looked at her for a mo- 
ment. Then he smiled and said, ‘‘You 
saw iton the way home from church?” 

Ves,”? 

“Then I'll trust you. If you go to 
church, you ought to be honest.” 

Jean Dale left the man and hur- 
ried home to tell her family the good 
news. When she reached the shack 
where she lived with her mother and 
father, a girl whom she knew was 
sitting on a box before the house. 

“Jean,” said the friend, “‘the Nut 
Club up in Hyatsville is putting in a 
new floor show. They need dancers, 
How about going up — you and 
Mary and I?” 

Overjoyed at the sudden turn of 
luck, Jean and her two friends left 
for Hyatsville that afternoon. But the 
luck didn’t last. When they reached 
the Nut Club, they learned that the 
current floor show had been held over 
for another two weeks. The owner 
told them that if they cared to re- 
main, he would hire them then. 

Jean’s friends decided to remain, 
but Jean had no money and no way 
to support herself for the two weeks. 
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She borrowed enough money for 
gasoline to get home, and just before 
she left, she promised to send her 
friends some costumes for their 
dances. 

Jean arrived home the next morn- 
ing very discouraged. She helped her 
mother and father move their few 
belongings to the new cottage, and 
then went into town to look for the 
costumes which her friends needed. 

She went to a small shop where she 
had previously rented costumes, and 
told the proprietor her needs. 

“Look around. Take anything you 
want. No charge,” said the woman. 

““No charge?” questioned Jean. 

“That’s right,’? answered the 
owner. “I’m going out of business. 
Yesterday I bie: to retire; and 
when I make up my mind, I move 
fast. The Briggs Costume Company 
will be here in half an hour, to buy 
everything.” 

“How much do you want for all 
this?” Jean asked, waving her arm 
to include the whole store. 

“I'd sell it all to you for fifty 
dollars,” said the woman. 

Jean looked at the woman in 
amazement. Then she looked around 
the shop at the wonderful display of 
costumes. She knew the costumes 
were worth a hundred times fifty. 

“Fifty dollars! That’s just giving 
them away.” 

“Look honey,” said the woman. 
“I’ve made my money on these, and 


I’ve got enough to live nicely on. 
I decided to retire — the sooner, the 
better.” 

“I haven’t got fifty dollars,” Jean 
answered her. “But will you give me 
a chance? I’m sure I can get it some- 
where.” 

The woman laughed. “I should 
have made my price lower. All the 
costumes are yours. Send me the 
fifty when you have it.” 

Just then a representative of the 
Briggs Company came into the shop. 
**Too late,” the woman told the man. 
“I’ve just sold out to this young 
lady.” 

Thus did Jean Dale begin a busi- 
ness that today is worth more than 
$100,000. Four women now work 
for Jean, making costumes. She re- 
cently bought a home for her parents 
in an exclusive section of Beachurst, 
and she has a home of her own in 
town. When I visited her the other 
day to thank her for her many con- 
tributions to Maryknoll, she told me 
this story. 

“I attribute all my success to the 
fact that I gave Maryknoll my last 
dollar,” she said. “I knew God 
would take care of me.” 

She said this very simply, yet she 
meant it. I have never met a person 
with greater trust in God. She also 
told me that she does not carry in- 
surance on her business. She has 
placed it in the care of.the Blessed 
Virgin. 


i Even More Precious Than Gifts to the Poor 

Guinc immense treasures to the poor does not approach the charity 
of a man who gives salvation to one soul. This alms is preferable to distribut- 
ing ten thousand talents. It is more valuable than the wealth of the entire 
world. One man’s soul is more precious than the whole physical universe.’”’ 


— St. John Chrysostom 
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You can help an 
American boy to 
become aforeign- 
mission priest. 


he 


Rugs 


By making it pos- 
sible for him to 
be a foreign mis- 
sioner, you will 
share in his work 
x —and his reward. 
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Own a Brick in Our Seminary Wall 


gence MISSIONERS are laboring for souls in China, Korea, 
Japan; in Africa; in Mexico, Guatemala, Peru, Bolivia, Chile; and in 
the Hawaiian Islands. More priests are needed. Maryknoll, with your help, 
built a new seminary at Glen Ellyn, near Chicago, to train 400 American 
young men for the mission field. The problem of obtaining funds for the 
construction is a big one. Will you help? A little from many will mean much. 
The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 
To help an American boy become a Maryknoll priest: 

I enclose $ toward the fund needed for the Maryknoll seminary, 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


I enclose $ for your Brick-a-Month Club. Please send me a monthly 
reminder. 
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Street 
City. 
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Theirs is 


no short-term project 


by Joseph P. Crockett 


is a long day’s ride. Although 

the train crosses the heart of the 
old Inca Empire, and a new scenic 
marvel meets the eye at every curve, 
at 10,000 feet one’s nerves are taut, 
the body’s resistance is low, and 
enjoyment is weak. At sunset, the 
locomotive finally came to a creak- 
ing halt at the station beside Lake 
Titicaca. 

In a twinkling, a ragged mob of 
juvenile humanity, eager to carry 
luggage, swarmed on the coach’s 
platforms. A zealous waif gave so 
vicious a tug at my suitcase that I 
was left holding only the handle, 
while it fell open on the ground. I 
gave utterance to sincere sentiments 
in short but vigorous Anglo-Saxon 
words. 

“Oh, you'll make out all right. 
They are poor and meant no harm.” 
I was startled by the sound of an 
American voice. On looking up, I 
was disconcerted by the sight of an 
American priest. “Sorry, Father,” I 
apologized. 

He was a tall and sturdy man with 


Der Cuzco to Puno, Peru, 
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healthy, red cheeks and a look of con- 
tentment on his face. I bade him 
adieu and hastened to the Customs 
House for inspection, since I was 
eager for food and sleep in large 
doses. I did not see him again that 
night; but the next day he was on the 
train to La Paz, Bolivia, and I took 
the seat beside him. 

‘This time,” I said, “I hope to see 
‘more of that quaint city of La Paz. 
I stopped there two weeks ago, com- 
ing by train from Buenos Aires, and 
having crossed the altiplano without 
particular discomfort, was confident 
that others’ woes in the thin air of 
La Paz were not for me. I soon knew 
better. I emerged from the hotel 
with a brisk step. At the end of the 
second block, I sat panting on the 
curbstone for at least twenty min- 
utes. Then, with the tread of a 
funeral procession, I managed to 
return to my hotel room. Reposing 
on the bed, I contemplated the snow- 
bedecked glory of Mount I[limani 
for two whole days, through the 
window. Have you been to La Paz, 
Father?” 

“Oh, yes. I know La Paz rather 
well. That’s where I live.” 

“Perhaps then you are no longer 
affected by the altitude. I was told 
by some resident Americans that 
even the native Bolivians of Spanish 
descent have to go to lower levels 
twice a year. How have you fared?” 

“I do not notice it now. Of course 
a slower tempo is necessary, but that 
has become a habit, and you can get 
used to almost anything — even the 
native food.” 

‘But surely,” I asked, ““you do not 
mean Indian food! The fare at the 
Sucre Palace is not — .” 


“But you don’t understand,” he 
chuckled. “I do not live at the hotel. 
As a Maryknoll priest, my mission 
here is among the poorest of the 
Indians. To influence them, I must 
live with them and, so far as I can, 
be of them. To gain the Indians’ con- 
fidence is not easy. It was years be- 
fore I was welcome, or perhaps I 
should say tolerated, in any Indian 
home.” 

“You have been here for years, 
then?”’ I interposed. 

“Yes, seven years.” 

“But with occasional returns to the 
States, I hope.” 

“Not yet. You cannot imagine the 
distrust and suspicion with which I 
was at first regarded. It was three 
years before I was invited to enter 
an Indian’s hut. The stolidity, sul- 
lenness, and despair that are so 
evident on their faces are not masks 
but true indices of their feelings. 
Their need for help is beyond all 
comprehension. They are wholly 
innocent of sanitation; their cloth- 
ing is almost never changed. If a 
woman looks fairly presentable, she 
has just put a new skirt over the old 
ones, 
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“In the care of infants and the 
preparation of food, age-old super- 
stitions and listless neglect have 
brought widespread mortality and 
disease. Malnutri- 
tion is unavoidable 
under present eco- 
nomic conditions, 
but the degree of 
it can be lessened 
by a few simple 
rules of cooking 
and hygiene. To inculcate these, I 
have cautiously and tactfully made 
suggestions. I try to dissuade mothers 
from feeding meat and heavy morsels 
to the very young. I plead for some 
cleanliness in the wrappings with 
which they protect babies against the 
cold winds of these plateaus.” 

“And what about instruction? Do 
you have a school?” 

“Yes, informally, in small groups. 
The children, and the mothers, too, 
can be moderately interested in lit- 
tle presents of pictures and booklets; 
and together with some simple uten- 
sils, these are my best means of 
approach. I talk to the children, tell- 
ing them what the pictures mean, 
and stimulating them to learn the 
letters so that they can have the pic- 
tures talk to them. Some of the 
brighter children have now learned 
to read a little. 

“My struggle is against apathy, 
and in the adults this does not seem 
possible to overcome. In several huts 
the mother, in return for a holy pic- 
ture, will even promise to bathe her 
child — but this is stretching her 
good nature to the utmost! When I 
am present, they may prepare food 
with some sanitary precautions. But 
I have no illusions about what hap- 


A fitting memorial for your beloved 
ones? Aroom in a Maryknoll semi- 
nary with a plaque bearing the 
name will remind the occupant to 
pray daily for your beloved de- 
ceased. Offering $500. 


pens when I am not there. And these, 
mind you, are only the few among 
whom I have some influence.” 

He then proceeded to recourtft vari- 
ous incidents of his 
work, the poverty 
and squalor, the 
pathos of disease 
and death, and the 
indifference with 
which his efforts 
to bring improve- 
ment were received. Yet, in the tell- 
ing of his story, there was no note 
of discouragement, no tone of dis- 
appointment. 

As the train neared La Paz, embold- 
ened by his candor, I asked a very 
pointed question: ‘“‘Father, under the 
circumstances you describe, what can 
you expect to accomplish here?”’ 

He smiled a welcome to my blunt- 
ness, and answered: “Spiritually, 
many things. Materially, nothing 
that I shall live to see. There are 
several children who I believe have 
been genuinely impressed. More alert 
than their fellows, they may grow up 
to exert an influence upon others. 
These may be slow beginnings, but 
more priests of my Society will fol- 
low. This is not a short-term project, 
you see.” 

The train had stopped; he waved a 
hasty adieu and departed to join two 
priests waiting on the platform. 

In recent years it has become a 
commonplace to concede to Marxist 
agents a monopoly on fixedness of 
purpose. Yet, in the countries of South 
America, I have met many humble 
champions of our civilization who dis- 
play no less a zeal than they— not for 
the inculcation of hate, but for the 
infusion of charity and knowledge. 
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The Patriarch Swims to Shore 


ORD reached 
us that the 
ancient and 


venerable Hsi Kung 
was dying. Imme- 
diately I went for 
the Sacred Host and 
the holy oils, and in 
no time I was under 
way to Pantien vil- 
lage. 

As I was riding 
along a narrow strip 
of dry land between muddy rice fields, 
I met trouble—and became the loser. 
Ahead of me was a Chinese carrying 
two baskets strung from his pole; he 
would not budge from the center of 
the path. When the front wheel of 
my bicycle contacted his basket, I 
found myself in the rice field. For- 
tunately I landed on my left side, for 
the Precious Passenger was in my 
right-hand pocket. 

The sick man was resting comfort- 
ably, and the Last Rites were quickly 
administered. Then there was a slight 
halt as I got rid of the mud-soaked 
clothing. The villagers were most 
accommodating in loaning me gar- 
ments to wear while they laundered 
what had fallen into the mud. After 
the change, the Christians entered 
the room of the sick man to accom- 
pany their Shen Fu in the prayers for 
the dying. 

Through all these goings on, the 
main figure remained speechless. Oc- 
casionally his whole frame was shaken 
by severe spells of coughing. But after 





by Irwin D. Nugent 


the last blessing, old 
Hsi Kung spoke. 

“I know I am go- 
ing to die,” he said, 
‘“*‘but Iam not 
afraid. I have been 
telling the Chris- 
tians of the village 
that I wish no tears 
to be shed over me 
when I die. They 
can laugh if they 
want, but no crying. 

‘This morning, before I could talk, 
I had a dream in which I was on the 
edge of a lake. On the opposite shore 
was the most beautiful place I had 
ever seen. But I had to swim to get 
there. The only other place was down 
below; one look told me I did not 
want to go there! As I started to 
swim, I felt that the water would 
wash away my sins, so that when I 
reached the other side I should be 
able to go right into that beautiful 
land. As I swam I tired and nearly 
went down, but an angel came to 
help me.” 

This was as far as Hsi Kung went 
with his narrative, but he continued 
to exhort the Christians who knelt 
around his bedside. Then he turned 
to some pagan relatives. 

“I have no pity for you,” he said, 
“even though I saw the place where 
you will go unless you try to save 
your souls. All this time you have 
known what the Church is, and what 
the priest is. Unless you do some- 
thing, I have no pity for you!” 
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Roo, grew the ever-waen 
ing that was to bear fhe=p 
of Santa Cruz. F rom not-too- 
distant coastal town) @fy¥igia Chico 
had come explorers, a@venturers, soi- 
diers, and criminals, @ d-by the 
tales of great wealth tebe. taken from 
the jungle. 

A plaza for the 4own was marked 
off in the usual Latin manner: on one 
side would rise:the village church; 
on the opposite side of the quad- 
rangle would be quarters for the civil 
authorities; and the remaining sides 
of the plaza would be given over to 
commerce, 

The forest, dark and almost im- 
penetrable, grew to the village edge. 
Mahogany, cedar, sapota, and other 
valuable trees brought great wealth 
to the settlers. Besides, there was no 
end of game to provide meat for their 
tables. On the other hand, the jungle 
continually menaced the intruders 
with deadly vipers, fierce jaguars, 
and wild boars. 

As time went on and the village of 
Santa Cruz took permanent form; 
prosperity came to the people. Larger 
and finer houses were built, lining 
the new streets that led away from 
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the! ss eautiful, and shady plaza. 
-Bieldsayere cultivated to supply in 
“great measune the support of the 

habitants orn grew abundantly 
in the fertile spil that had never be- 
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i great variety of trop- 
tifully supplied the 


With the settlers arrived also the 
friars,-Religion here, as everywhere 
in Latin Ametica, was to have its 
rightful .place*am, the lives of the 
people. The church, as a symbol of 
unity, would filla need in this little 
village, baptized withthe name of the 
holy cross. 

In time a spacious and beautiful 
church rose up above the flatness of 
the land. Its towers dominated the 
whole landscape, higher than any of 
the trees of the jungle. The church 
was the glory of this frontier town, 
and a worthy specimen of Spanish 
colonial architecture. 

But the object of greatest admira- 
tion was the beautiful bell in the 
church tower. This bell had been 
paid for by the contributions of all 
the people in the region. At great 
cost and with much difficulty, it 
had been brought from Spain. With 
exceeding joy, the people heard its 
mellow tones ring out in the morn- 
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ing, to call them to Mass; at midday, 
to remind them of the Angelus; and 


‘at eventide, to announce vesper pray- 


ers. The bell rang joyfully for births, 
soberly and even sadly for deaths. It 
rang gaily for marriages, for proces- 
sions, and for the many religious feasts 
of the liturgical year. It voiced the 
religious and civil aspirations of the 
people. There was no communal 
affair that did not make use of its 
voice. 

Some of the people claimed that 
the bell had a soul. How else explain 
its change of tone for different occa- 
sions? Was there ever another bell 
equal to this marvelous bell of theirs, 
this bell of Santa Cruz? . 

In time, as happens with all crea- 
tures, adulation went to the bell’s 
head. It grew vain of its beautiful 
voice and actually believed that no’ 
bell in all the world had so fine a 
tone as it possessed. While the settle- 
ment prospered materially, the bell 
grew vainer day by day. It was 
always hoping for another fiesta, an- 
other marriage or solemn baptism, so 
it could sing louder and longer than 
usual, and draw more praise from 
the delighted populace. But -“‘pride 
cometh before the fall.” 

For some time, the subjugated In- 
dians of the peninsula had been 
growing sullen and menacing. On 
more than one occasion, settlers 
working in the corn fields, or in the 
forests a little distance from the town, 
had been attacked and slain. Con- 
ditions grew quickly more alarming. 
Reports from the north told of great 
Indian uprisings, of white settlements 
attacked and burned, and of inhab- 
itants killed without mercy, as in the 
case of the beautiful city of Valladolid. 


If disaster could happen to so large 
a town, what fate was in store for 
little Santa Cruz? Orders were given 
to arm every householder and to 
double the guard in the village at 
night, as a precaution against a sur- 
prise attack. 

It was during the year 1847, while 
American troops were occupying the 
central parts of Mexico, that the 
Indians in the Yucatan Peninsula 
rose up almost to a man against the 
whites. The Indians thought them- 
selves strong enough to overthrow 
the local authorities white thecentral 
government was under the:power of 
foreign troops. 

So it happened that, shortly after 
sundown on an October day in the 
year 1847, a large army of Indians 
began the attack on the little jungle 
town. The houses on the outskirts 
were sacked and burned; their in- 
mates mutilated and killed. Word 
was given by the authorities to have 
the church bell rung as a signal for 
all the people to hasten to the plaza 
for protection. 

The bell, seeming to sense the im- 
portance and urgency of the o¢ca- 
sion, rang out its clearest and loudest. 
The panic of the people finally com- 
municated itself to the bell, and the 
tones took on a nervous, desperate 
quality. Louder and louder the bell 
pealed, almost bordering on despair 
as it heard the shrieks of the Indians 
and the death cries of the women 
and children being murdered with- 
out mercy. 

Then, suddenly, the bell stopped 
ringing. It was heard no more — but 
no one missed its call. The Indians 
had advanced to the plaza. The 
church was already filled with de- 
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fenseless women, children, sick, and 
aged. The men of the town and the 
soldiers did their best to withstand 
the onslaughts of the ferocious attack- 
ers. But the defense 
of the town was a 
lost cause. 

The defenders 
were killed, and 
with blood-cur- 
dling yells the In- 
dians raced across 
the plaza to attack 
the church. The agonized prayers of 
the victims came to an abrupt end. 
Not a one was left alive. Only a few 
men escaped through the forests to 
Vigia Chico, to relate the tragedy 
that had befallen their town. 

In Santa Cruz itself, the Indians, 
after killing the inhabitants, sacked 
the houses and carried away every- 
thing that appealed to their greed. 
Fires glowed all through the night. 
Next morning the only signs of lite 
in the desolated town were an un- 
usual number of buzzards, feeding on 
the bodies of the dead. Soon weeds 
and grass would cover the smolder- 
ing embers; vines would creep over 
the blackened walls of the gutted 
homes. Santa Cruz would be but a 
memory. 

Years later, when peace had once 
more come to the land, new settlers 
sought the site of the ruined jungle 
town. They cleared the weeds from 
the streets and plaza of what had 
once been happy Santa Cruz. They 
rebuilt many of the houses whose 
walls were still intact. The business 
of living in the jungle began once 
more on the site of the destroyed 
town, 

But it was a joyless life. The mem- 


The mission fields and Maryknoll 

at home have many needs. If you 

cannot decide which need is great- 

est, make your gift ‘‘stringless.’’ 
We prefer such. 


June 


ory of the massacre brooded over the 
place. The old church was still in 
ruins, and the people too few and too 
poor to rebuild it. Ever since that 
fateful October, 
the bell had been 
silent. In the fury 
of the attack, the 
bell had been 
cracked and could 
never sing again. 
Poor, proud bell! 
There it lay on the 
ground, a broken, useless mass of 
metal. 

However, the bell’s fame had come 


. down the years as its best defense 


in its helplessness. Many newcomers 
wished to break it up and use the 
metal for other purposes. But older 
settlers recalled tales they had heard 
of this ancient bell: there had been 
no bell in all the land that could 
equal this one for purity and sonority 
of tones. Perhaps some day it could 
be repaired. 

For generations the bell lay there 
amidst the rubble of the destroyed 
church, with weeds growing thick 
around it. Little boys beat it with 
sticks or threw stones at it. It re- 
sponded sullenly with a dull, cracked 
voice. Humiliated by the disdain it 
daily received, the bell suffered in 
silence, recalling for its only comfort 
the glorious days before the uprising, 
when its voice had rung loudly and 
sweetly over the tops of the jungle 
trees. 

One hundred years passed. Then a 
young priest from the United States, 
who had been assigned to Santa 
Cruz, found the disconsolate bell 
amidst the ruins of the old village 
church. As he gathered more infor- 
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mation concerning the history of the 
town and of the bell, he decided that 
the little church then in use, just 
a makeshift affair, was entirely in- 
adequate and unworthy of the town. 
Why not rebuild the old church? The 
walls were still sound; the arches 
were in perfect condition; the pro- 
portions of the whole edifice were 
noble. Rebuilding would be an excel- 
lent project for the community. 

And the bell? Yes! the bell would 
go back to the tower, the same bell 
that had once been so beautiful and 
so beloved. But first it would have 
to be recast. To insure that its voice 
would be better than ever, the towns- 
people offered old silver coins and 
Jewelry, to be thrown into the molten 
metal as the bell would be cast anew. 

What words can describe the joy 
of the priest and his people when 
finally the time came for the bell to 
be swung up into its honored place 
in the reconstructed church. Only 
recently had it returned from the 
foundry in Vera Cruz. A beautiful 
bell it was — shining with regained 
luster! It possessed a tone that the 
foundryman declared could not be 
equaled anywhere. 

The bell was solemnly blessed. 





Men, women, and children from far 
and near were present for the cere- 
mony. All wanted to hear the bell 
for its first ringing in a hundred 
years. 

The bell was nervous. It hadn’t 
had so much attention for a very long 
time, and it didn’t feel sure of itself. 
Would its new voice be really as good 
as the one it had before the disaster? 

When everything was ready, the 
priest gave the signal, and the sac- 
ristan pulled the rope. 

At first the notes floated on the 
air in a timid, soft manner. Then its 
tone became more certain, vibrant 
and strong as the bell regained con- 
fidence. This was like old times! The 
bell’s voice was true and mellow. 
With a joy too great to be contained 
any longer, it rang forth in ecstasies 
of silvery tones. 

People working in the fields stopped 
and looked up. They smiled, and 
said: “God be praised! It is the new 
bell. How beautiful it sounds!” 

As the bell cherished all these 
words of praise, it vowed that never 
again would it be proud and vain as 
in its youth. It would sing out for the 
glory of God, for the poor as well as 
for the rich. 


The Emperor Stops on the Street 


Emperor Hrrouito, while journeying through 
Tokyo, saw a Japanese Sister and stopped to talk 
to her. ‘Your work?” he asked. The Sister was 
Mother Elizabeth Nagata, foundress of the Light 
of the Gospel Sisters, a native community. She 


seoansetinniele gave ‘om ruler a stirring account of Catholic work for Japan’s 


needy. 


“Beautiful!” he cried. ‘““As the Emperor saluted me,’ 


” observes 


Mother Elizabeth, “tears filled his eyes. They bespoke the gratitude of all 


thoughtful people of Japan.” 

















Was My 
Face RED! 


by Edward A. Weis 


ANOTHER VERSION of “We 
are riever too old to learn” might be, 
*‘No one is so perfect that he hasn’t 
room for improvement.” I learned 
this from the withered lips of Grand- 
ma Li. 

After months of fervent prayers, the 
sad news that Father Jerry Donovan’s 
frozen body had been found in the 
bleak hills of northern Manchuria 
left everyone rather deflated. Ever 
since our confrere was captured, dur- 
ing Rosary devotions on one October 
day, we had urged the people to pray 
earnestly and confidently for his early 
release. We recommended that they 
beg the Mother of God, under the 
title of Our Lady of China, to bring 
him back safely. 

The missioner’s dead body was dis- 
covered on the feast of her appear- 
ance at Lourdes. Then we knew that 
he was safe indeed, although not 
restored to the mission. To his fellow 
missioners, it was quite obvious that 
in Father Jerry they would have 
thereafter a most efficient co-worker 
in heaven. But the poor, disappointed 
Christians he left behind needed a 
sermon or two on resignation to the 
will of God, as well as some words of 
encouragement to restore their trust 


in Divine Providence. But sometimes 
even priests can forget God’s Provi- 
dence, at least until reminded of it. 

A few days after the discovery 
of Father Jerry’s body, Grandma Li 
hobbled into the church yard and 
asked to see the pastor. All the usual 
polite nothings having been uttered, 
she got down to the matter that 
brought her. She wanted me to know 
just how badly she felt about Father 
Tan’s unexpected death. Why, he 
was only as old as Our dear Lord 
when He died! 

With a long sigh, the old lady 
seemed to assume all the blame for 
what had occurred, by saying with all 
sincerity, ‘Without doubt, I poured 
forth too few prayers!” 

I hastened to reassure this grand 
old soul that it wasn’t the number of 
prayers that Almighty God regarded. 
Besides her great age indicated high 
virtue, according to Confucius, and 
also according to the promise of God 
to those. who observed dutifully the 
Fourth Commandment. So it could 
not have been the lack of prayers, or 
her unworthiness that failed to obtain 
the petition we had all made. 

I said: “‘No, Granny, it was simply 
God’s will. And we should all say our 
humble ‘Yamung,’ as did Mary, the 
Mother of God.” 

To make conversation as I led my 
visitor to the gate of the mission, I 
vented a little spleen, saying that I’d 
like to meet the bandits who mis- 
treated Father Tan, and do things to 
their throats. 

‘That reminds me,” said the little 
old woman. “I came to ask you to 
say a Mass for those wicked men, that 
God may have mercy on their souls.” 

Was my face RED! 
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311—Man’s sterling, 
‘kor brown. . $3.75 
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MARYKNOLL 
LIGIOUS GOODS 
CATALOG 


LETTER PAPER 


12 sheets and 12 enve- 

lopes, $.35; 24 sheets 

and 24 envelopes, 

Bi ssncesavee $.60 
No. 255 

Chinese Proverbs 

No. 250 

Three Singers design 


NOTE CARDS 


Beautiful, full-color 10 
cards and envelopes, 
$.40; 30 cards and en- 
velopes in box, $1.00 
No. 201 
Assorted designs 


JESUS COMES FOR EVERYBODY 
‘For children of 8 to 11. The early life of 
Jesus told in Julie Bedier’s simple, direct 
style .....Garden City $1.00 


JESUS WELPS EVERYBODY 


Second in the series in the life of 
Jesus. Full-color illustrations. 


Garden City... $1.00 


~, 


Gull Color Juuenil 


My Book About God 
Vaemillan $2.00 
Lots of Brothers and Sisters 
610 Byes Macmillan $2.00 


ftoOvrs 


THe MAryYKNOLL BooksHetr, MARYKNOLL PO), Nz Y. 


Please send me 





Enclosed find $. 


Name 





Street. 





City Zone. State 





Also send the following Maryknoll Catalogues 
C Book O Religious Goods 0 Teacher Aids 





en a 

















Father Connie of Glassport 


His heart is like a big hotel 


HE HUBBUB of voices took 

some time to pierce my con- 
sciousness. Even after it had roused 
me, there was still the unreality that 
accompanies awakening to the sight 
of four unfamiliar walls. Then the 
dreamy quality began to fade, and 
I heard the creaking of floorboards 
and the stealthy opening of a wooden 
casement. 

“Wait until daylight! Wait until 
daylight!” a voice whispered. “I’ve 
a guest who needs sleep.” 

The voice belonged to my host, 
Father Constantine Wolott. The 
sounds that had awakened me were 
from Chinese at the front door of the 
rented shop that is our mission in 
Chungshan. The people had come to 
claim tickets for the dispensary. 

There was no way of judging the 
hour, for the single, barred window 
of the guest room was veiled in dark- 
ness. We had retired late, the pre- 
vious night, because Father Connie 
had talked on, as one will after 
living alone for any length of time. 
We had sat there in the glow of the 
kerosene lamp, I trying to hide the 
weariness of the long ride, in the 
shadows cast by the lamp. Father 
Connie was attempting to condense 
months of activity into a single con- 
versation. 

Father’s room had seemed full of 
glass. When either of us moved, we 
caused a multi-toned tinkling, a con- 
stant reminder of his home town — 





Father Constantine Wolott 


Glassport, Pa. My curiosity about the 
glass trinkets won me the present of a 
dozen table glasses and some glass 
ash trays. Father Connie explained 
that every piece of glass in the room 
was a gift from one friend or another 
in his home town. 

The main topic of our conversation 
was the Chungshan dispensary work. 
Father Connie said the patients had 
become so numerous that he could 
not possibly serve all of them, even 
in the many hours he allotted for 
medical work. Rather than let the 
dispensary encroach on his other 
duties as a missioner, he had decided 
to limit the number of patients 
to several hundred. Then the “‘first 
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come, first served”’ 
system had started 
a race to the mis- 
sion each day. The 
winners of today 
had rapped me 
right out of sleep. 

They were still milling around the 
waiting room as we made our way to 
chapel. Many stood at the rear of the 
sky-lighted chapel (it had once been 
a photographer’s studio). They were 
pagans, but their conduct was quiet 
and respectful during prayers recited 
by the Chinese Catholics, and later 
during Mass. 

Father Connie was justly proud of 
the devotion shown by his Catholics. 
Chungshan is the baby mission of 
the Kweilin Prefecture. He started 
out in a rented shop, with only his 
medical kit. Now the chapel is filled 
even on weekdays .with the Chinese 
he has brought close to Our Lord. 

After Mass, the Christians sang 
some hymns. Then it was time for 
Father Connie to roll up his sleeves 
and begin his medical ministrations. 
The way the ailing Chinese vied for 
tickets to his dispensary was proof 
supreme of his skill and kindness. 

Since my visit, Father Connie has 
moved out of his rented quarters. I 
can’t imagine how he managed to 
spare time from his busy life for the 


help. 


We Thank 


our benefactors for their gracious 
Our best expression of grati- 
tude is the promise of each Mary- 
knoll priest to offer his Mass every 
Friday for our benefactors. 


arduous job of 
building. But all 
the details of rais- 
ing a chapel and 
living quarters cer- 
tainly did not take 
him away entirely 
from his medical work — the people 
saw to that. The new chapel is much 
larger, but it is already filled to capac- 
ity on Sundays. The dispensary is 
bigger, too, but will always be too 
small for the crowds. 

Shortly after the new buildings had 
been completed, the Mandarin and 
his family visited the mission. The 
children put on a play written and 
directed by their pastor. The elders 
joined the tots in singing hymns for 
their distinguished audience. And 
then came the munificent feast! 

“It was all made possible,” said 
Father Connie, “by the dispensary. 
The patients had given me gifts of 
ducks, chickens, cakes, and a hun- 
dred other things.” 

The Christianity of Chungshan is 
still growing. It is solid because 
Father Connie is there to ease the 
growing pains. He heals their bodies 
and teaches them the new doctrine so 
recently introduced to Chungshan. 
The whole village seems wrapped in 
the magnitude of Father Constantine 
Wolott’s person and charity. 


Mrs. Murphy Cleans the Attic 


eW(as. Murpny, a Boston housewife, started her spring cleaning in the 
attic. There she found many old copies of THE Fretp Arar. ‘‘My first 


” 


reaction, 


wrote Mrs. Murphy, “was to give those old magazines to the 


St. Vincent de Paul Society. But on second thought, I wondered if Maryknoll 
could use them.” Indeed we can! We are immensely grateful to Mrs. Murphy 
for letting us have her old issues. We hope other readers who have col- 
lections of early copies will write us. Address: Rev. Editor, MARYKNOLI — 
Tue FIELD Arar, Maryknoll P.O., New York. 




















The Makyknol/ Roundup 





Unique Salary. ‘““Underpaid school- 
teachers in the United States will 
sympathize with the plight of teachers 
in Ngfa, China,” 
writes Father 
Thomas J. Malone, 
a Maryknoller from 
New York City. 
“South China teach- 
ers,’ reports Father 
Malone, “are paid 
in rice instead of money. Salaries for 
teachers in primary schools in the 
Negfa district have been established at 
8 to 12 taam of unhulled rice for a 
half year. Since a taam is equivalent 
to 133 pounds, the teachers earn be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,600 pounds of rice 
every six months.” 





Father Malone 


Talca’s First. Father James V. Man- 
ning, Maryknoll Missioner from Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y., is the first disk 
jockey of Talca, Chile. Father Man- 
ning, who founded 
the Institute of Leo 
XIII six years ago 
to help Talca’s 
working people, 
holds weekly dances 
at the Institute to 
provide wholesome 
entertainment for 
the workers. As disk jockey, he 
changes records and makes spot ad- 
vertisements for a soft-drink com- 
pany. In return for an advertisement 
every twenty minutes, the soft-drink 
company has agreed to make up for 





Father Manning 


the losses involved in providing re- 
freshments at prices the workers can 
afford to pay. Before the sponsor 
agreed to help, Father Manning was 
winning friends, influencing people, 
and losing money. Now two more 
companies have told Father Manning 
chat they would like to sponsor parts 
of the Sunday afternoon entertain- 
ments at the Institute. 


Blessing in Disguise. ‘“An empty gas 
tank in the middle ofan African coun- 
tryside could have . 

been a calamity, | 
but it proved to be 4 
a blessing in disguise 
for three natives,”’ 
says Father Louis I. 
Bayless, a Mary- 
knoller from San 
Jose, Calif., now 
stationed in Nyegina, Africa. “Re- 
turning from a distant village,” con- 
tinues Father Bayless, “I ran out of 
gas. A crowd of natives gathered to 
inspect my jeep. One of the natives 
said he knew where to get some gas. 
While he was gone, I gave the curious 
onlookers a little talk about God’s 
great love for them. Three men 
wanted to know if they could learn 
more about God. They promised to 
attend catechetical instructions, and 
have since kept their promises.” 





Father Bayless 


ill Wind Blew Good. ‘““The winds’ of 
a disastrous typhoon blew little Yaeko 
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San into eternal salvation,” writes 
Father Edward R. Barron, a Mary- 
knoll Missioner from River Rouge, 
Mich., now stationed in ee, 
Japan. ‘‘Eleven- 
year-old Yaeko and 
her younger brother 
were swimming in 
Lake Biwa when a 
sudden squall, fore- 
runner of the ty- 
phoon, hit the calm 
waters of the lake. 
Yaeko disappeared under a huge 
wave, and her brother hastened for 
aid. I arrived as she was brought 
from the water, and I baptized the 
youngster. Three American soldiers 
from the near-by Army hospital tried 
to revive her, but she passed away.” 





Father Barron 


Results. “‘A statue of the Blessed 
Virgin has increased the religious 
fervor of thousands of Italians here,” 
reports Father Joseph A. Grassi, a 
Maryknoller taking post-graduate 
studies in theology at Rome. Father 
Grassi says that throngs of people 
gather in front of the church of St. 
Mary of the Angels every evening, to 
view the statue. Some claim that the 
statue moves; others deny that it ever 
changes position. The pastor of the 


church told Father Grassi of two 
results of this unusual interest in a 
statue that has stood in front of the 
church for years:thousands have gone 
to confession after watching it; torn 
pieces of Communist membership 
cards are found each morning. 


Standing Room Available. ‘It costs 
a cent and a half to stand on the 
platforms of the trolleys here in 
La Paz, Bolivia,” writes Maryknoll’s 
Father James A. Flaherty, of Phila., 
Pa. Father adds: “‘A first-class seat 
costs only a cent, and a second-class 
seat costs a half cent. The little 
trolleys can seat about forty persons, 
while only about ten persons can 
stand on the small platforms at each 
end of the cars. A friendly conductor 
told me why one of 
the early trolley 
owners had decided - 
to charge more for 
standing room: he 
knew that, if it were 
cheaper, thrifty 
Bolivians would all 
try to ride on the 
platforms. This would interfere with 
the work of the motorman and the 
conductor and would block the way 
to the seats. 





Father Flaherty 


Any boy interested in heseaies a Maryknoll missioner should write to: 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P. O., New York 6-0 


Priest [1] 


Please send me monthly literature about becoming a Maryknoll Brother F] 
(Check one). I understand that this does not obligate me in any way. 


Name__ 


Date of birth. 








School 
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City, Zone, State, 
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took charge of mission work in 

French Equatorial Africa and 
fixed his residence at Brazzaville, 
human flesh was sold in the neigh- 
borhood market places. A slave was 
worth what he would bring under 
the butcher’s knife. His Excellency 
was celebrated in France as the 

“Bishop of the Cannibals” and the 

““Beefstew of the Bonjos.” 

’ Today Central Africa has little if 
| any cannibalism left, but vast areas 
+ are still very much the Africa au 
| naturel of half a century ago. The 
|  shrewder leaders in the development 
/ of the native areas recognize the wis- 
| dom of going slowly in changing 

native ways. 

“The outside world,” explains a 


[: 1890, when Bishop Augouard 


the world’s most distinctive continent. Text by J. J. Considine. 





their old bases and have not been 
affixed to Christian standards, that 
the greatest trouble is found.” 
Hence we must understand that, 
although the Church is winning half 
a million Africans a year, these are 




















missioner, “has no idea what seething} # 
puzzlement and confused discontent BS 


have swept through the black man’s 
Africa in recent years. 

“The tribes who live deep in the 
jungle maintain faithfully their moral 
laws, or their taboos, however low 
and coarse these may be. On the 
other hand, in those areas where 
Christian standards of living have 
been properly established, the Afri- 
cans are very earnest in being faithful 
to them. It is in the in-between areas, 
where tribes have been shaken from 





















This West African fetish (above) once spoke not only for a 
native religion, but for a system that ruled tribes and professed 
to cure men's ills. The Moslem world of North Africa (right) 
sent its camels across the Sahara and Sudan and won millions. - 































not being transformed into folk who 
live according to Western ways. They 
are encouraged to be preud to be 
African, to retain all that is good in 
their customs, to go to school, to 
learn how to better themselves, and 
to build up a world that will be 
modern and Christian but thor- 
oughly African. 

However, although a halt has been 
called in the mad rush to throw aside 
the old-African ways of life, an ener- 
getic fight must be carried on against 
false religions, whether old or new. 


These include ancient pagan beliefs; 
Moslemism, which is gaining follow- 
ers from coast to coast along the 
northern rim of East, Central, and 
West Africa; and the new paganism 
from Europe, represented chiefly by 
communism. 

Maryknoll Missioners work in a 
small sector in East Africa, along 
Lake Victoria in Tanganyika. There 
the tribes are not as rude and bar- 
barous as those in parts of Central] 
Africa, and they have not the bizarre 
and complex pagan religious life 
found in parts of West Africa. The 
African peoples are as diverse among 
themselves as are the peoples of 
Europe. Yet there are basic similari- 
ties; Cyrus Baldridge’s sketches, made 
principally in West and North Africa, 
reflect the social atmosphere of black 
Africans as a whole. 


The black man’s 
Africa is a world of 
villages amid forest 
or savannah. Every 
African mission is a 
genuine rural mission. 
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MARYKNOLL 


‘‘Mass Boat Coming!’’ The 
cry is heard through the jungle, 
and Indians flock to meet our 
mission launch. They go aboard 
for confession and attend Mass from the 
shore. We have one launch plying the 
jungle rivers, taking the sacraments to 
isolated Indians. Another would double 
the opportunities! Monsignor Danehy, in 
Bolivia, asks $3,600 to pay for a float- 
ing church. 


Memorial. A worthy altar for Father 
Plunkett’s church, in Chile, would cost 
$500. The altar would be a dignified and 
permanent memorial, and a name chosen 
by the donor would be put upon it. 


Believe It or Not, we can hire a good 
teacher of doctrine in our African mission 
area for $15 a month! When Father Collins 
needs help so much, and it costs so little, 
why not give to him? 


Science in Korea. Father Craig, teaching 
science subjects in his high school, is short 
of some important equipment. The cost is 
about $100. He asks aid. 


It’s Chilly in Chile. Our summer is win- 
ter there. Father Manning asks $200 to buy 
sweaters to keep the poor children of his 
parish warm. Sweaters are needed NOW! 


Multiplied by Three. Father George 
Bauer’s conversions in South China have 
tripled in the last three years. In such a 
promising region, a school-and-catechume- 
nate might multiply conversions greatly. 
One could be established for $2,500. 





White Vestments for Feasts 
are requested by Maryknollers 
in China. The cost is $25; the 
need is immediate. 


Christmas Cribs. Too early to think of 
them? No, for China is far away. Five are 
needed in Wuchow. They will cost $25 
each, and will explain the Christmas story 
better than any words could. 


Altar Cards — four sets, finished in Pyra- 
glass, and costing $15 each — are needed 
in Japan. Who will give one set? 


From Seeds Grow Vegetables — from 
vegetables, come health, strength, work — 
and from work, converts! Will you provide 
$10 to buy seeds for Father Logue’s mis- 
sion in Bolivia? He has big plans to rebuild 
the jungle. Here’s the opportunity to get 
in on the ground floor. 


Incense means a substance that is aro- 
matic when burning. The same spelling, 
accented differently, means to anger — 
“That burns me up!’ When Maryknollers 
in China ask for five pounds of incense, 
they hope no one will be angered. The cost 
of their incense will be $6. 


In Darkest Africa a Maryknoll mission 
needs an Aladdin lamp. Whoever con- 
tributes $15 to buy one will brighten the 
missioner’s prospects. 


Wheels and Handlebars are needed by a 
number of our missioners in Japan. A 
native bicycle to get a priest to the right 
place at the right time costs only $25. 


gaze 
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China Missioners Request 

m 
A Medicine for poor. .. . . $100 Albs.......... $15 
ld Stations of Cross, set .. . 75  Catechist’s monthly salary 15 
et 

Mass candles, year supply 50 Missalstand ...... 6 
ail Processional Cross. .... 45 an ee ’ 
“ih Mass.cructs....... 2.7§ 

Sanctuary Lamp .... . 35 
i Mass bell. ....... 2 
a Altarlinens ....... 30 
st Convert instruction: 

Christmas Cnib . ... . « 25 Baptism 
m Mass Vestments, set. . . . 25 Confirmation ..... 3 
n- 
ne 

Send for our free booklet, ‘“The Making of a Catholic Will’ 

a 
A 
nt 
5. 





The missioner’s aim: to provide all with the %5 
needs of this life, the means of life-to-come. 
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